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LETTERS 
Our Opening Day 


FromaCoombe Farm Resident 


Dear Editor, 

For me, the opening day of Coombe 
Farm began when I was awakened at 
7 o’clock. From then until 2.30 all we 
residents were very busy preparing for 
the afternoon. 

Just before the actual ceremony, Mr. 
J. K. Vaughan-Morgan, the Parliam- 
entary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Health, came and had his photograph 
taken with a pal of mine and myself. 

After the opening ceremony all the 
residents went to the various therapy 
departments; physio, speech. and occu- 
pational therapy, in order to show our 
visitors what we do on a normal work- 
ing day. This demonstration lasted for 
about 2 hours. When it was over, we 
returned to the house to say good-bye 
to our visitors, and when they had left 
we prepared for the lovely party given 
to us by the staff. 

At the end of the day’s celebration 
the staff gave us an amusing concert, 
which was enjoyed by all who saw 1t. 


Detachable Arm 


‘EVEREST & JENNINGS’ - 
FOLDING WHEELCHAIRS — 


A most triumphant end to a glorious 
day. 

Well, I have come to the end oi my 
story, but before closing, on behalf of 
the residents, I would like to thank 
the Matron, Warden and the entire 
staff for what they have done, and are 
always doing for us. 


Yours sincerely, 

Roy CHAPMAN, 
Coombe Farm Residential Centre, 
Oaks Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


Wonderful Holiday 


Dear Editor. 


It gives me great pleasure to write 
this letter of thanks for our wonderful 
holiday in Jersey. We were very fort- 
unate in being able to book accommod- 
ation at the farm for my husband and 
baby Kevin. 

We certainly received a very warm 
welcome from the people in Jersey. 
excellent food and every comfort; we 
enjoyed every moment of our holiday. 

The children were delighted with life 
on the farm, it gave Paul great pleas- 
ure to see the animals. and sit on the 
tractor. Being unable to walk did not 
stop Paul from having a jolly good 


Utility Tray 


The Mayfair 
Sunier Standard 16” model 


"MAYFAIR MODEL 


The Everest & JENNINGS Service does not end 
with the supplying of the World’s finest fold- 
ing wheelchairs. it embraces also the most 
complete and comprehensive range of acces- 
sories, which in combination with the ex- 
clusively featured wheelchairs, make the 
greatest material contribution to progress in 
the rehabilitation of the disabled. 

Illustration is the Mayfair 8 in. castor model 
Write for fully illustrated catalogue F.W.33 
London Office: 

Zimmer House, 176/8 Brompton Road. S.W.3 


¢ 
$ Castor Model 


ae ; Suppliers 
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time digging in the sand and paddling 
in the sea. 

Mr. Cautanche kindly loaned us the 
use of his car, so we were able to visit 
many of the beautiful bays in the 
island. 

We wish to convey our sincere thanks 
to Mrs. Welch and Mrs. Evans of 
Southampton for their kindness. 

With many thanks and appreciation 
to all concerned in Jersey for making 
our visit such a happy one. 


Yours sincerely, 

(Mr. & Mrs.) T. A. JARVIS, 
16, Bushby Avenue, 
Broxbourne, Herts. 


Converted Car For Sale 


Dear Editor. 

Mr. Frederic Morena, Founder 
Secretary of the Infantile Paralysis 
Fellowship, has referred me to you 
with the suggestion that you may aliow 
me the courtesy of your columns with 
a view to selling my car to a disabled 
driver. 

It is a 1938 Austin 7 Cabriolet, fully 
converted to hand-control. There may 
be a reader of your magazine who is 
fortunate enough, like myself, to have 
full control of his or her arms and 
hands and could drive a_ hand- 
controlled car. 

It is in very good condition, and | 
would accept £150, or nearest offer, for 
ii 

Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) E. B. HORNE. 
South Hill Lodge, 
Greenway Lane, 
Bath 


With Thanks 
And Good Wishes 


Dear Editor, 


I recently telephoned you concern- 
ing information about Residential 
Homes for Spastics, and you promised 
to send me lists etc. to help me. 

I received these lists, and also de- 
tails of other Homes and Hospitals not 
run by the N.S.S., almost by return of 
post. I wish to thank you very much 
for sending me such detailed and help- 
ful information so promptly. 

I hope, if I can, to get a job as 
Housemother in one of these centres 
in the near future. 

I wish the N.S.S. every success in its 
work in the future. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Miss) H. G. PILBEAM, 
59, Liberty Hall Road, 
Addlestone, Surrey. 
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EACH AND EVERY R | D G WA YS 


EMPTY TEA PACKET 
IS WORTH — 


EVERY 240 COLLECTED MEANS 


10/- 


TO ANY ORGANISATION OR GROUP 


% 2,000 FAMILIES SAVING THESE EMPTY PACKETS 
CAN PROVIDE AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £600 TO THE 
ORGANISATION OF THEIR CHOICE. 


PARTICULARS FROM:— RIDGWAYS LTD, 290/314 OLD ST., E.C.1. 
TELEPHONE: SHOREDITCH 8244/5/6/7. 


+k THIS AMOUNT IS CALCULATED ON NATIONAL RESEARCH FIGURES 
WHICH ESTIMATE THAT THE AVERAGE SIZE FAMILY USES + LB OF TEA 
PER WEEK. 
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OPINION 


The announcement that His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh had 
accepted the Presidency of the Society 
has, in the words of the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, “Set a seal 
upon our work.” 

Royal recognition is not easily attain- 
ed. That the Society should receive 
this high honour within six years of 
its foundation is indeed a tribute of 
which all can be justly proud, and, in 
particular, the few who ploughed the 
first lonely furrows. 

It is a tribute to the indefatigable 
spirit of Spastics young and old, to the 
faith and courage of parents of 
Spastics, and to the patient devotion of 
those responsible for their treatment, 
training and education. It is, by 
implication, a declaration that the 
Society matters in the life of the nation 
and, more important, that the welfare 
of Spastics matters—matters a lot. 

This is the moment to look back, 
back to the days when what is to-day 
a national movement was but a dream. 
Bold enterprise reinforced by irrepress- 
ible faith eventually evercame great 
odds, and we can now look with pride 
upon the eight national centres and 
the 40 local centres that have been set 


up. 

But this is also the moment to look 
forward—forward to the vast amount 
of work that remains to be done, to 


the tracts that have yet to be charted, 
particularly in the field of medical and 
psychological research. There are, too, 
the ever-growing problems surround- 
ing the social and vocational habilita- 
tion of adolescent and adult Spastics. 


The pattern of success followed in the 
last six years must be followed again, 
even more vigorously. The Chairman, 
speaking at the Coombe Farm official 
opening, said that in the next three 
years another two million pounds 
must be raised. The maintenance of 
existing centres and further expansion 
in these days of rapidly rising costs 
require that the Society’s income shall 
keep pace with its mounting respon- 
sibilities. What has been done can be 
done again and it can be done even 
better. 

The future can hold quite a deal of 
promise if we constantly reactivate our 
ardour for the cause. When we talk 
of the Society, it is the cause that 
should be predominent in our minds 
rather than the organisation, essential 
though that is. If that truth is held 
to then we can come to no great harm. 
Let the honour bestowed upon us by 
His Royal Highness be the beginning 
of a new era of greater effort and 
achievement, for that is one way in 
which we can show our pride in our 
new President and in the merits of 
our cause. 


Our Cover: H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh has graciously accepted the 
Presidency of the Society. Here he is seen in the uniform of Admiral 
of the Fleet. 
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COUNTRYWIDE 


REPORTING NATIONAL NEWS ABOUT SPASTICS 


Bob Monkhouse 
on People’s Attitude 


Comedian Bob Monkhouse, now ap- 
pearing at Blackpool’s Pavilion for 
the summer season, was asked about 
Spastics at a recent interview. Bob, the 
father of a 6-year old Spastic, com- 
menting on the attitude of some people 
said: “Since Gary was born we have 
treated the subject naturally, and have 
been determined to bring him up like 
any other child. He goes wherever. we 
go. 

“In the past we’ve had people criti- 
cise us, and we have even been stopped 
in the street, but it has mainly been 
ignorance. I’ve even met a person who 
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thought the Spastic condition was in- 
fectious.” 


£106 = One Gallon 


Boxer Dave Charnley was present 
at a counting-out ceremony at the 
Castle pub in Barking Road, East 
London, recently, when a gallon bottle 
containing threepenny bits and _ six- 
pences was emptied. It had taken cus- 
tomers 12 weeks to fill, and the con- 
tents, totalling £106, were given to 
N.S.S. funds. 


No Sentiment By Request 


“These children need affection and 
They do not want sentiment,” 


love. 


said Miss E. F. Davies, headmistress 
of Benton School for Spastic Children 
at Ilford, Essex, when addressing 
members of St. Thomas’ Church 
Fellowship. She appealed to the pub- 
lic not to get too emotional and senti- 
mental about Spastic children. 


Manchester’s Fund-Raising 


Several functions held in aid of the 
Manchester Group have added consid- 
erably to its funds. A bring-and-buy 
sale at the Group’s general meeting 
netted £41, and a collection outside 
the entrances of Belle Vue Gardens, 
the Speedway and Greyhound Stad- 
iums, brought in over £112. 


Manchester Group has dis- 
sovered a firm which will buy 
old woollens, paying a shilling 
per lb. and refunding postage. 
It is Messrs. F. R. Blackley 
t (Woollens) Limited, Queen 
Street Mills, Ravensthorpe, 
near Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


A Short Shortage 
Short-Circuited 


During a visit to Sherrards 
by members of the Hitchin 
Evening Townswomen’s 
Guild, the Principal, Mr. E. L. 
Knight, said there was an 
urgent need for shorts for male 
trainees in the physiotherapy 
department. The Guild 
decided that the shortage must 
be rectified, and at their own 
expense, members made two 


Courtesy Record Mirror 


During one of the few dry periods at the Stars’ Cricket 
Match S.O.S. President, Lady Westmorland, chatted 
to Elizabeth Seal. The cricketers with them are (left fo 
right) Brian Rix, Eric Sykes, Tony Hancock and 
Donald Houston. Despite spasms of torrential rain the 
Cricket Match was a great success. 
were featured, all manned by hardworking Stars. Hit 
of the afternoon was the souvenir stall superintended by 
Averil Angers, Dora Bryan and Diane Hart. Theirs 
were souvenirs with a difference: Tommy Steele’s shirt, 
Robin Hood’s bow, Terry Thomas’s cigarette holder, 
and a nightdress from Sabrina. Sideshows brought in 


Many sideshows 


£542. 
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dozen pairs of shorts which are now in 
daily use at the centre. 

In thanking them, Mr. Knight said: 
“It is through gestures of this kind that 
the centre is being kept running 
smoothly with adequate equipment.” 


Spastic Club 
at Plymouth 


Ways of interesting 
adult Spastics in hob- 
bies and the setting 
up of a special centre, 
were the topics dis- 
cussed at the first 
meeting for adoles- 
cent and adult Spas- 
tics held by the 
Plymouth Spastics 
Association. 


Seven adult Spastics 
were among those 
who attended _ the 
meeting, which was 
held at the Plymouth 
Spastic School, Hart- 
ley. Members of the 
Association expressed 
the hope that other 
adult Spastics—there 
are many more in 
Plymouth — would 
come forward in the 
future. 


Pier Collection 


Holidaym a ker s 
strolling along Brit- 
annia Pier, Yarmouth, 
have not ignored the 
collecting box placed 
there by the Norfolk and Norwich 
Spastic Association. In the first two 
weeks it has yielded £7 16s. 6d. 


Kidnapped—for Spastics 


A beauty queen gets kidnapped on 
the eve of the pageant; a ransom of 
£10 is demanded. She spends all night 
in a “hide-out” under strict guard. 
Next morning the ransom money is 
paid, and the queen is released to join 
her procession. 

This dramatic incident happened 
when Stafford students celebrated their 
annual ‘rag’. Their objective—to swell 
their Spastics fund. A telephone call 
to beauty queen, Carol Housby, by a 
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Courtesy No mp 
A new job for a ventriigaiiet's doll. Mr. William 
Hargreaves, member of the N.S.S. Executive Com- 
mittee, took his doll Danny to knock over two 
31-inch penny piles at The George in Desborough. 
£38 was handed over to help. Spastics. 


bogus pageant official said she was 
urgently required for a last-minute re- 
hearsal. Thus she was inveigled into 
the taxi that took her to her captors’ 
lair. Two girl students stood guard 


during the night. 


nshire Evening Telegr 


Pageant Committee members were 
contacted, and at an emergency meet- 
ing they decided to pay the ransom 
money in exchange for their queen. It 
was handed over—all in pennies—out- 
side a local bank. 


Whitehaven’s £68 


Cheques amounting to nearly £68 
were handed over to Whitehaven 
Branch recently. This was the result of 
a dance given by members of the 


Whitehaven Old-Tyme Club, and 
individual collections, in aid of 
Spastics. 


In thanking all concerned, White- 
haven’s chairman, Dr. Dowell, said that 
his Association was also doing good 
work but people did not realise just 
how much money was needed. It was 
through such efforts as this that the 
Association was able to carry on. 


An Ice-Cream Mayflower 


Operation “Destruction” was success- 
fully accomplished when 30 Spastic 
children from Mount Gold Orthopae- 
dic Hospital were the guests of Sir 
Mark and Lady Pizey at their home 
at Admiralty House, Mount Wise. 


Sir Mark, who is Commander-in- 
Chief, Plymouth Command, ordered 
them to demolish a model Mayflower 
of wafers and strawberry ice-cream. 
Light music was played for the child- 
ren by the Commander-in-Chief’s band. 
After tea, they watched a film show 
in the ballroom. 


£150 for Stockport 


Residents of Marple have collected 
£150 for Stockport Group. This sum 
was handed over at a recent council 
meeting. 


Skittles for ‘‘Sinners’’ 


“Publicans” and “Sinners” met at 
the Good Intent pub «at Brislington 
to fight out the first leg of a two-round 
skittles match to help raise funds for 
Bristol Spastics Association. 


The “Sinners”—a company of three 
parsons, churchwardens, and_repre- 
sentatives of Bristol’s social and in- 
dustrial life—were the holders of the 
skittles shield. They were captained 
by the Rev, John Ragg, social and in- 
dustrial adviser to the Bishop of 
Bristol. 


In challenging them, the “Publicans” 
—drawn entirely from city licensees— 
were captained by Arthur Barrett, 
landlord of the Fellowship Inn, where 
the second leg was held. 

Last year this championship was 
enthusiastically supported and raised 
£165. 


Sub Section Sends Spastics 
On Outing 


Men in the submarine section of 
the Devonport Dockyard have been 
making a weekly collection. The 
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amount they raised has given 30 
children from the Plymouth Spastics 
School an outing to Goodrington. 


Tripeological Society 


Successful tripe suppers held at the 
California Hotel, Weoley Castle, Bir- 
mingham, in aid of Spastics, led to the 
formation of the Tripeological Society. 
Its members recently arranged an out- 
ing for 50 Spastic children from Bir- 
mingham, who went in three coach- 
loads to enjoy an afternoon’s fun in 
the grounds of Drayton Manor, near 
Tamworth. 

The Society adopted the School for 
Spastics at Harborne nearly two years 


ago. Its members have raised over £200 
to help the children, and at Christmas 
£100 worth of toys was sent to the 
school for distribution. 


Spastics in ‘ Tahiti’ 


A happy prelude to London’s Soho 
Fair was a party given to 40 Spastic 
children from all over London by Mr. 
Gilbert France, owner of the New 
Tahiti Club. 
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Tables piled high with continental 
delicacies, ice-cream and fruit salads 
were set up among the tombstones of 
an old churchyard off Wardour Street. 
On each child’s plate was a stork made 
from real cream. 


A sudden downpour at the end of 
tea caused a hurried evacuation to the 
club. Its exotic decorations and chrome 
fittings did not interest the children 
as much as the magic of the conjuror. 
The gaily-dressed club band also 
scored a big hit with them. 

Toys, ranging from walking dolls 
to bow and arrow sets, were handed 
to the children by singer Alma Cogan. 


Courtesy The Western Mail 
When trees were cleared from the orchard at Craig-y-parc the students joined in 
the work. Mr. D. R. Edwards, chairman of Tenovus, is on the other end of the 
double saw. The orchard is being cleared to make way for new classrooms. Tenovus 

has done a great deal towards helping with funds for the additions. 


Local N.S.S. Groups arranged the 
transportation of the children to and 
from the club. 


Blanketful of Pennies 


A column of pennies, weighing 3 
cwts. and worth £67, was pushed by 
the Mayor of Chesterfield, Alderman 
H. Tagg, into a blanket held by 7 
members of the Miners Welfare at 
Hady. The pile took six months to 


build, and its contents have been 
handed to Chesterfield Group’s fund 
for a centre for Spastics in Chester- 
field. 


Bedford’s Chairman 
Retires 


A farewell gift of a set of glasses 
and a bouquet was presented to the 
chairman of Bedford Group, Miss 
M. G. Murray, who was leaving Bed- 
ford to get married. The presentation 
was made by the Group’s original 
chairman, Mr. R. Goodchild, at the 
newly-acquired permanent premises at 
Drayton House, in Brom- 
ham Road, Bedford. 


In replying to Mr. Good- 
child, Miss Murray said how 
sorry she was to leave the 
Society, for it had been a 
part of her life. “You have 
got a house, and I think the 
Society is now on its feet”, 
she said. In the continuous 
use of her gift, she remarked, 
memories of the Society 
would always be vividly in 
her mind. 


Bedford’s 
chairman is 
Benson. 


Group’s 
Mr. 


new 
| bagel ee 


Fancy Dress and 


Clay Pigeons 


At Colliers End, gross 
takings of £300 were realised 
from a féte organised by a 
local committee in aid of the 
East Herts. Spastics Society, 
and the Colliers End Village 
Hall fund. Glamorous star 
of stage, screen and radio, 
Hy Hazeli, performed the 
Opening ceremony. Among 
the many attractions was a 
fancy dress parade which 
was judged by Miss Hazell, and a clay 
pigeon shoot held in the evening at 
Dawsett’s Farm. 


£65 Tower 


A tower of pennies worth £65, col- 
lected by ‘locals’ on behalf of the 
N.S.S., was demolished at the Bedford 
Arms pub in Bromham Road, Bedford, 
by Mr. Kenneth Western recently. 
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NEWS FROM THE GROUPS 


Many Groups are able these days to 
supply on demand a speaker on the 
subject of “Spastics”, and few oppor- 
tunities are lost of putting it over. One 
organisation which is always most 
interested in our work, is the Women’s 
Institute, and the other day I spoke to 
quite a large gathering of the West 
Sussex Women’s Institutes. 

Over one hundred ladies listened 
most attentively to what I had to say 
about the work of the N.S.S. The 
setting for this meeting was the lovely 
garden of Sir Cyril and Lady Shakerly, 
near Petworth, in Sussex. 

Groups should remember that the 
Women’s Institute is a very important 
body indeed, and they will use their 
influence on our behalf if they know 
more about Spastics. I ask, therefore, 
that no opportunity be missed of giving 
these talks. 

I recently had the pleasure of escort- 
ing a gentleman from Ceylon to two 
of our centres, the Croydon Group 
centre, and Coombe Farm. He was the 
Rey. C. Fernando, and he, is the father 
of an 8-year old Spastic boy. 

Mr. Fernando had never seen any- 
thing like this before, and had no idea 
we were so well advanced in this work 
of caring for Spastics. He asked many 
questions, and said he hopes to start a 
Spastics Society in Ceylon as soon as 
possible. I wish I could have accepted 
his invitation to go there and help with 
the organisation. 


CROSBY 


It is a long time since I was able to 
meet the members of the Crosby 


Reported 
by 
George Lauder 


Group, so in company with Mr. Whyte, 
I was glad to go along once again. This 
was not a public meeting, and we were 
impressed with the keenness of the 
members. Like many more Groups, 
they are “thinking” about a centre, and 
I was able to tell them something of 
other Group centres, and how they 
operate. 


SOUTH WEST SURREY 


I have been trying for some time to 
have a look at the Worplesdon Centre 
which is operated by the S.W. Surrey 
Group, and I was recently able to see 
the splendid work which is being done 
there. The Group covers a_ very 
wide area, but the centre is now very 
well organised, and 23 children are 
brought in on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Fridays from 9.30 a.m. until 3.30 p.m. 

A mid-day meal is provided, for 
which the parents pay approximately 
4s. 6d. a week. The parents are also 


New Buoyant Swim Suit 


I recently met Mr Shaw, the inventor 
of a rather remarkable swim suit. His 
film, demonstrating the suit, was run 
through at Headquarters. All who saw 
it were quite impressed with the value 
of the suit, which apparently has a 
large sale in America. 

The buoyant material of the swim 
suit is attached as a pad to the ab- 
dominal surface of the costume. The 
pad is quite small and is not kapok, 
but is a woven material which is water- 
repellent. It is so designed that, when 
immersed, air is trapped between the 
fibres of the material and remains im- 
prisoned so long as the fabric remains 
wet—it never becomes sodden, it never 
sinks, and dries quickly after use. 
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The additional buoyancy provided 
by the suit is just sufficient to keep the 
wearer floating comfortably. As the 
pad is attached in front, no matter how 
the swimmer enters the water, or how 
helpless, he floats face upwards. 

These suits, which are quite stylish, 
are made in three sizes—small, medium 
and large—for both adults and child- 
ren. The prices vary between 18s. and 
25s. each. 

Mr. Shaw would like to deal with 
orders through Headquarters, so if any 
Group is interested would they please 
get in touch. Delivery will not be pos- 
sible for two to three months until 
the full extent of the order is 
known. 


asked to pay towards the services which 
are provided by the centre, up to 10s 
per week, but if there is any hardship, 
this charge is waived. 

The centre is carried on in the 
Memorial Hall at Worplesdon, for 
which the rental of £3 per week is paid. 
The children range in age from 20 
months to 12 years, but two adults also 
attend for treatment, and do a good 
deal themselves to help. There is one 
full-time physiotherapist, who has an 
assistant in the mornings, and there is - 
a full-time speech therapist. The occu- 
pational therapist attends in the morn- 
ings only. 


OTHER GROUPS HELP 

Other staff comprises Mrs. Naylor, 
the matron, Mrs. G. Robbins, secre- 
tary to the Group, and the cook. The 
County Education Authorities provide 
two schoolteachers, one of whom is a 
nursery teacher, and the other is a 
home teacher who teaches some of the 
children at home on other days in the 
week. 

The Group is helped by the East 

Hants. and West Surrey Groups, and 
also North West Surrey. The centre is 
costing approximately £2,000 a year to 
operate. 
_ The Group is very anxious to have 
its own premises. A round table 
meeting, which will include the Chief 
Medical Officer of Health for Surrey, 
is planned. It may be possible to find 
a suitable plot of land where a pre- 
fabricated building can be erected. 


SOUTH EAST LONDON 


I have just received news of the new 
quarterly publication known as the 
Ormiston Times, and it represents the 
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news and views of the S.E. London 
Fellowship. There is an editorial staff 
of 6 or 7 people, mostly Spastics, and 
each one deals with one subject. 

They are editors of their own depart- 
ments, and arrange their own copy. 
The Managing Editor is Mr. Peter 
Coverley, a Spastic, and we are told 
by his parents that the Ormiston Times 
is NOW occupying most of his waking 
hours, thus providing a tremendous in- 
terest and incentive to him. 

A press conference is held once a 
month, and discussion goes on non- 
stop for more than two hours. A copy 
of the Times is distributed free to all 
Spastic members, but other supporters 
are expected to pay 3d. It is not really 
paying its way yet, but they hope to 
build up circulation in the future. 


STOCKPORT 


I enjoyed a visit to Stockport 
recently, and had a good look at the 
Granville House centre. There has re- 
cently been a joint meeting between 
Stockport and Bollington to consider 
the question of perhaps streamlining 
the two centres. 


For the moment the matter lies in 
abeyance as transport is a difficulty. 
However, Stockport intends to make 
fuller use of Granville House on five 
days in the week instead of three. The 
intention is to ““make haste slowly” and 
develop facilities as they go along. 


SALE 


At Sale, in Cheshire, I spent the 
whole Wednesday afternoon at the 
weekly centre, in Timperley. The 
centre is held in the County Authority’s 
own children’s clinic which is loaned 
free. About twelve children, mostly 
severe cases, come along and receive 
treatment from a qualified’ physiothera- 
pist. 

Several other ladies keep _ the 
children occupied in the large room. 
whilst the mothers are occupied else- 
where learning basketwork, or having a 
pleasant afternoon tea in a nearby 
garden. The idea is a good one, and 
mothers can really relax completely for 
a few hours. All help at the centre is 
voluntary, and transport is “laid on” 
by ambulance. | 


Sale Group is considering purchasing 
or building a house for residential 
accommodation, but that will need a 
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lot of talking about first. In the even- 
ing, Mrs. Stockdale, the energetic 


chairman of the Group, who is a local 
councillor, called together informally 
at her home, several of the committee. 


Mr. Sale-Creer. the Consultant elect 


Courtesy Evening Chronicle, Manchester 


Max Wall helped with the ballon-blowing at a ‘éte 

held to aid the Sale Group. Max’s wife, the Group’s 

president, Mr. W. Sale-Greer, and Sale’s chairman, 
Mrs. Stockdale, encourage his efforts. 


of Daresbury Hall, who is a well- 
known orthopaedic surgeon, was there. 
together with Dr. Burn, the Sale Medi- 
cal Officer of Health. We had a most 
interesting discussion on Cerebral 
Palsy and the N.S.S. until 11.30 p.m. 


LUTON 


I recently had time to stop off at 
Luton for a look at the Day Centre. 
Unfortunately, the children had gone 
home, but I was able to see over this 
very nice house in Studley Road which 

— the Luton Group 
has bought. The 
rooms are brightly 
painted, and there 
is adequate equip- 
ment, including 
cots and beds for 
rest periods. The 
centre is open 
every day, and 
midday meals are 
provided. 


GIFT .BUS 

A wonderful gift 
of a Bedford Utili- 
bus from Vauxhall 
Motors has solved 
all the transport 
problems. Physio- 
therapists and 
occupational thera- 
pists are doing 
good work for the 
fourteen or fifteen 
children who at- 
tend the centre. 
Mothers attend, on 
a rota system, to help with meals and 
play with the children. 

Costs are over £1,500 a year, but all 
sorts of functions bring in a steady 
flow of money to keep the “works” 
well-oiled. 


A Dozen Ways to Build up Your Group 


by our Demolition Expert 


Don’t come to meetings. 
2. If you do come, come late. 


3. If the weather does not suit you, 
don’t think of coming. 


4. If you do attend a meeting, find 
fault with the work of the officers 
and other members. 


5. Never accept an office, as it is 
easier to criticise than to do things. 


6. Nevertheless, get sore if you are 
not appointed on a committee. 


7. If you do find yourself on a com- 
mittee, do not attend committee 


meetings. 
8. If asked by the Chairman to give 
your opinion § regarding some 


important matter, tell him you 
have nothing to say. After the 
meeting tell everyone how things 
ought to be done. ; 


9. Do nothing more than is absolutely 
necessary, but when some other 
members roll up their sleeves and 
unselfishly use their abilities to 
help matters along, howl that the 
Group is run by a clique. 


10. Don’t bother about getting new 
members. Let the Secretary do it. 


11. When a party is being given, tell 
everybody money is being wasted 
on blow-outs which make a big 
noise and’ accomplish nothing. 


12. When no parties are given say the 
Group is dead. 
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SCHOOLS AND CENTRES > 
MR.VAUGHAN-MORGAN OPENS 


COOMBE FARM 


Bold Experiment, Says Parliamentary Secretary 


Coombe Farm had its official open- 
ing just over eleven months after the 
first residents arrived. Mr. J. K. 
Vaughan-Morgan, M.P., the Parliam- 
entary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Health, in performing the opening 
ceremony, said that Coombe Farm was 
a bold and encouraging experiment. 

“T think, he said, “it is also a token 
of how much scope there is—what 
wide and exciting scope there still is—- 
for voluntary societies even in this day 
of what we call the Welfare State.” 


Two-fold Aims 


Mr. Vaughan-Morgan said that the 
aims of Coombe Farm seemed to be 
two-fold. Firstly, to make allowance for 
the residents’ varying degrees of handi- 
cap, and to see that they became mem- 
bers of the community. Secondly, that 
the work within their limitations made 
a contribution to the world of which 
they were an integral part. 

Mr. Vaughan-Morgan said that he 
was extremely glad to see the Bishop 
of Croydon, and Croydon’s Deputy 
Mayor at the opening, for it showed 
that Coombe Farm was accepted as a 
part of the community. He paid tri- 
bute to the staff of Coombe Farm, and 
to the staffs in similar homes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Vaughan-Morgan 
said, “I suppose as I drove along here 
I tried to visualise what Coombe Farm, 
Croydon, would be like. I find the 
work that is being done here is as 
attractive as the view. Worthwhile 
work in a beautiful setting. For my 
own part, I shall certainly always 
follow, with great interest, not only the 
work of the N.S.S. but of this home in 
particular.” 

The Chairman of the Coombe Farm 
Management Committee, Mr. Noel 
Jordan, then introduced the N.SS. 
Director, Dr. C. P. Stevens, Mr. 
Vaughan-Morgan had said ‘yes’, Dr. 
Stevens said, when he was asked to 
open Coombe Farm, and it was hoped 
that he would Say ‘yes’ to requests 
from the N.S.S. on other occasions: 

Then Mrs. Cullis, the mother of 
one of the residents at Coombe Farm, 
spoke of her gratitude to the N.S.S. 
for its work. She said that all parents 
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with Spastics in their teens looked 
back on their children’s infancy when 
nothing at all was done. She was 
happy there was more chance 


for Spastics born to-day than 18 years 
ago. 

Mrs. Cullis stressed that although 
parents naturally would rather keep 
their child at home, it was far better 


for the child itself to go to a centre 
and thus learn a great measure of in- 
dependence. She said, “The children 
would have a better life than we could 
give them in our own small homes.” 

N.S.S. Chairman, Mr. I. D. Dawson 
Shepherd, proposed the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Vaughan-Morgan. He pointed 
out that Mr. Vaughan-Morgan had been 
connected with the Act passed in 1956 
which allowed pensioners to earn more 
money without loss of their pension. 
This Act meant a great deal and was 
going to help Spastics. 

Mr. Dawson Shepherd spoke of the 
speed with which the Society had 
grown, and said this speed was simply 
because so many thousands of good 


Courtesy Croydon Advertiser 

At the Coombe Farm opening Mr. Vaughan-Morgan talks 

to Audrey Holder and Alfred Cocksedge at work in the 
Occupational therapy room. 


people had helped. He said that now, 
at last, a seal had been set on the 
Society’s work—for H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh had accepted the 
Presidency. 

At this point heavy rain interrupted 
the proceedings, and the speakers and 
guests retired hurriedly to the tea mar- 
quee. The Warden of Coombe Farm, 
Mr. F. W. Bowyer, spoke then, second- 
ing the vote of thanks. He stressed the 
teamwork which had made the eleven 
months that Coombe Farm had been 
operating so successful. 

The Bishop of Croydon, the Right 
Reverend J. J. Hughes, then asked the 
blessing and led 
prayers. 

Graham Pole, 
a young resident 
at Coombe Farm, 
presented Mr. 
Vaughan- 
Morgan with a 
wine cradle 
which had been 
made in_ the 
occupational 
therapy work- - 


room. Mr. 
Vaughan- 
Morgan com- 


mented on_ the 
high standard of 
craftsmans hip . 
and also that the 
cradle was not 
empty. 

After tea was 
served, guests 


were shown 
over Coombe 
Farm, and the 


therapy annexes. The occupational 
therapy workroom was in full swing. 
Visitors could watch Christmas cards 
being printed on the Adana machine, 
a magnetic letter blackboard in use, 
and could sample fruit tarts which had 
been made by the girls in the newly- 
equipped kitchen. There were also 
demonstrations of various crafts, and 
finished products on display were 
eagerly purchased. 

Altogether it was a most exciting 
day for the residents. The parents of 
many of them had journeyed from as 
far away as Cornwall and Exeter for 
this important occasion. A special tea, 
and a party, formed a happy climax 
to this very special day. 
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Vera Lynn Opens 


The Brighton, Hove and District 
Group’s centre, Hamilton House, was 
officially opened when Vera Lynn cut 
the blue silk ribbon at the entrance. 
In opening the centre, Miss Lynn, con- 
gratulated the Group on collecting 
£3,000 in 24 years. This fund has made 
possible the centre which will cater 
for the 70 children and 30 adults in 
the area. 


She said, “They are going to benefit 
from this clinic, and they 
are going to get an awful 
lot of help from you and 
your friends.” Miss Vera 
Lynn appealed for fur- 9 
ther support for, she said, jiammmmmmnms 
the centre would cost 
about £2,500 a year to 
run. 

Contributions were 
needed immediately, she 
said, as a few years 
could mean a lifetime of 
delay because  spastics 
have to be treated as 
early as possible. 

Hamilion House has 
about 14 rooms and 
ample kitchens. On the 
staff are a matron, phys- 
iotherapist, speech thera- 
pist, and a secretary. The 
children attend five days 
a week, receiving a mid- 
day meal. The Group 


One of the 
Vera Lynn 


Brighton Centre 


eventually hopes to make the centre 
residential. 

Guests who attended the opening 
were welcomed by the Group President, 
Canon D. H. Booth. Among those he 
welcomed were the Mayors of Brighton 
and Hove. Canon Booth paid tribute 
to Doctor and Mrs. Hamilton who are 
shortly leaving for Australia. 

After the opening ceremony, the 
visitors inspected the newly-decorated 
house, and met some of the children. 


children at the Brighton Centre meets 
at the opening 


COUNTESS OF HAREWOOD 
WiLL OPEN 
HAWKSWORTH HALL 
The Countess of Harewood is to 
open Hawkesworth Hall, residential 
centre for Spasic children, at 3 p.m. 
on September 9th. At present 24 
children are resident at the Hall, 
which has been in operation since 

February. 

The chairman of the Management 
Committee, Mr. Jack Hicks, will 
introduce the Countess and after the 
ceremony she will be presented with 
a bouquet by a small resident 
Spastic. 


Courtesv Evening Areus 


Sir George’s Promise To Be Fulfilled 


Chesterfield Centre Soon 


At Chesterfield’s annual general 
meeting, presided over by Mr. George 
Kenning, hopes were expressed that 
within the next 12 months the Group 
would be in a position to make a start 
on the provision of a centre for Spas- 
tics in Chesterfield. 

When presenting the annual report, 
the chairman, Mr. M. H. Boone, said 
that considerable progress had been 
made during the past year. Since the 
report was sent out they had received 
the first donation of £337 from the 
sons of the late Sir George Kenning 
who were honouring the promise their 
late father made to assist the Society. 
This had brought the total amount in 
hand towards establishing the pro- 
posed centre to £7,000. 

President of the Society, Mr. George 
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Kenning, said that the fact that they 
were able to keep up their progress 
indicated that they had some very 
good workers and the right kind of 
leadership. 

The Mayor of Chesterfield, Alder- 
man H. Tagg, said it was very refresh- 
ing to find that in these days of the so- 
called Welfare State there were people 
willing to work in such a cause. 

Also attending the meeting was 
N.S.S. Director, Dr. Stevens, who has 
been widely reported in the national 
press regarding his willingness to allow 
his daughters to contract German 
measles before they grew up. He ex- 
plained his viewpoint, saying he wan-, 
ted this to happen so as to reduce the 
risk of his daughters later in life giving 
birth to Spastic children. Medica! 
research, he said, showed that women 


who contracted German measles while 
pregnant, were more likely to give 
birth to Spastic children than those 
who did not. 


Croydon’s Annual 


Report 


The possibility of expansion of Croy- 
don Spastics Centre at Bramley Hill, 
and of raising enough money for a new 
building, was referred to by Miss Jean 


Garwood, chairman of Croydon 
Group, at its fifth annual general 
meeting. 


In proposing the adoption of the 
‘report, she said that the framework of 
ithe centre had been completed this 
year in that it now provided training 
is Well as treatment for Spastics of all 
iges. But more still needed to be done 

o make the structure perfect. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


France 


Two Children’s Centres Near Paris 


from Dr. G. Tardieu 


In France, the first centre, specifi- 
cally for Spastics, was opened in 
February of this year. It is the Ray- 
mond Poincaire Hospital at Garches, 
near Paris. Although this is the first, 
another already operating at Bicetre 
has, since 1952, been converted grad- 
ually to cater exclusively for the care 
of Spastics. This original centre does 
the initial screening of the young 
children who attend the new one at 
Garches. 

30 older children, between the ages 
of 10 and 15 years, receive treatment 
and. education at the Bicetre centre 
where the educational standard reaches 
the certificate of primary studies. 


Twelve Day Pupils 


The Raymond Poincaire Hospital 
caters for 48 children between baby- 
hood and 10 years. About a dozen. of 
them are day pupils, and others are 
residential. Day pupils are preferred so 
that the young child need not be separ- 
ated from his family, but as there is no 
school bus yet, and parents are respon- 
sible for transport, only 12 children are 
non-resident. The importance of family 
life is deeply stressed, and therefore a 
child usually does not stay for longer 
than three months. 


The children admitted to the centre 
are thoroughly examined by a team of 
specialists. Much attention is paid to 
a dental examination, and there are 
detailed studies made of sight and hear- 
ing. Also the feet are X-rayed carefully 
so that special arch supports can be 
built into the shoes to prevent the 
arches falling. This is a very difficult 
problem, and one which generally 
seems to be overlooked at centres in 
other countries I have visited. 


Joint Decisions 


There is also a careful psychological 
and psychiatric examination, and on 
the findings of the examining team the 
child’s treatment and studies are 
planned. 


The entire professional staff of the: 
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centre meets the Medical Superinten- 
dent who has examined the child, and 
joint decisions are made for his future. 
Meetings, such as this, are called as 
often as necessary during the child’s 
stay, and always at the end of a three 
month period. 

Of the many children examined, some 
are felt not to be capable of benefit- 
ing from treatment at the centre, and 
small groups of these children are 
accepted during the summer months 
when some of the doctors and staff are 
on holiday. 


Third Class Soon 


During the normal term the child- 
ren’s class periods are from 9 to 11.30 
in the morning, and 2 to 4.30 in the 
afternoon. The two classes are Kinder- 
garten and Primary Class. Next year 
it is hoped that a third class, inter- 
mediate between the two, will be 
formed. The two _ classrooms are 
separated by a movable partition, en- 
abling them to become one big hall 
for celebrations, prize-givings, and 
other functions. 

In class, most of the children have 
special chairs adapted to their indivi- 


dual needs. A transparent envelope is 
attached to the back of each chair. The 
envelope contains a typewritten sheet 
on the type of treatment given by the 
various sections, and thus makes it 
easy for each section to co-ordinate 
treatment. 

The children are taken from class 
for physiotherapy, occupational ther- 
apy, speech therapy, and sometimes 
rhythm classes. Physiotherapy is divi- 
ded into two parts, one of strengthen- 
ing voluntary contractions and lessen- 
ing the stiffness of abnormal movement, 
and the other of learning to sit, stand, 
crawl, walk, and so on. 


Dressing Up 


Occupational therapy teaches the 
children, through play, to control their 
movements and to learn to cope with. 
feeding, washing, and dressing them- 
selves. These lessons are made as 
attractive as possible. For instance, the 
boredom of dressing and undressing is 
avoided by providing ‘dressing-up’ 
clothes. In this section modifications 
are made for pencils, spoons, and other 
every-day articles. 

In the rhythm classes the child learns 
suppleness and harmony in movement, 
at the same time as a sense of time and 
space, and a better knowledge of his 
body. 


Charts Made 


Each therapist produces a chart of 
the child’s progress, and from this a 
graph can be evolved comparing the 


In their own dining room one of the “little families” enjoy a meal 
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Children in the Kindergarten class at Garches 


evolutions of various activities with the 
child’s chronological age. 

When the child leaves the centre the 
team decides on the advice to be given 
to the parents. They stay again at the 
centre for two or three days before 
the child leaves, to learn as much as 
possible about the training, in order to 
continue it at home. Occasionally the 
child’s three month period at the centre 
is extended. 


Owing to the fact that great emphasis 
is placed on family ties, the centre can- 
not accept children whose parents are 
separated or have no family. Children 
are accepted for relatively short periods 
and must be able to return to their 
family. 


‘Little Families ’ 


Everything is done to ensure that 
family ties, during the child’s stay at 
the centre, remain firm. Parents are in- 
vited to stay during the first few days 
of the child’s admission, and they visit 
at week-ends. The little residents are 
grouped into small families of eight or 
ten, having their own dining room and 


play-room. Each of these little 
‘families’ has a housemother who 
superintends their meals, dressing, 


toileting and leisure. 
The housemothers are young, and 
have undergone a three year training 
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period. If a child becomes mildly ill he 
stays at the centre, cared for by his 
housemother, and often this strengthens 
the tie between the two. 


Ireland 


Ireland, like other European countries, 
has only begun to tackle the problem 
and treatment of Cerebral Palsy within 
the last five years. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made which bears com- 
parison to the work achieved in Britain. 

Owing to the partition of the island 
into the two statelets of Eire and 
Northern Ireland, there are two distinct 
organisations for Spastics. The Nat- 
ional Association for Cerebral Palsy 
in Eire, and Malcolm Sinclair House 
in Northern Ireland. 


Mascot—Christy Brown 


The early days of the National 
Association for Cerebral Palsy were 
marked by crises, some of which had a 
humorous side. However, the N.A.C.P. 
was fortunate in having an excellent 
organiser, Dr. Robert Collis, a Dublin 
children’s specialist, and a formidable 
mascot in Christy Brown, the Spastic 
author of ‘My Left Foot’. Mr. Brown 
was one of the earliest patients at the 
new Dublin Spastics clinic, which 
started life in a room of a Dublin 
hospital. 


In cases of serious illness the child 


‘is usually sent home. Although this 


may seem strange, it is felt essentially 
that the child’s association with the 
centre should be a happy one. Improve- 
ment cannot be achieved without the 
child’s full participation and enjoy- 
ment, and if the centre becomes a place 
where he has to undergo painful treat- 
ment, habilitation will not be possible. 


The Centre’s True Réle 


All these psychological precautions 
have borne fruit, for cases where the 
child has not proved adaptable are rare 
at the centre. The child who never 
ceased to cry at an ordinary hospital 
brightens up amazingly at Garches. 


The emphasis on short periods at 
the centre means that it can assume 
its true role, that of a kind of green- 
house, where the child, during a stav 
of a few months, can make more rapid 
progress owing to the special thera- 
peutic education he receives there. If, 
after six months or a year, another 
term is felt to be advisable, the child 
and his parents, will eagerly look for- 
ward to a further training period at 
Garches. 


by Bernard Brett 


To-day, there is a fine clinic and 
school catering for about 160 Spastics, 
under the direction of Dr. Mary 
O’Donnell, in Dublin. There is also a 
residential school, by the sea outside 
the city, and another clinic in Cork. 


Finances for the N.A.C.P. are assis- 
ted by the existence of a charity foot- 
ball pool, the rrofits of which go to 
help the Spastic cause. If there must 
be football pools, this is surely a sound 
method of disposing of the money 
realised. 


For the future, the N.A.C.P. has an 
ambitious long-term programme, to 
provide treatment and care for the 800 
Spastics known to be in Eire. Part of 
the plan is to set up a hostel for 
adults in the grounds of the Dublin 
clinic, so that those who need treat- 
ment can easily receive it. 


Financial Difficulties 


In Belfast, Malcolm Sinclair House 
has also provided treatment for Spas- 
tics where none existed before in 
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Northern Ireland. However, owing to 
the small population which the organi- 
sation serves, and its serious financial 
difficulties, progress has been less 
dramatic than that of its counterparts 
in England and Eire. 


60 Miles for Treatment 


The Malcolm Sinclair clinic and 
schools help about 60 children. This 
organisation owes much to the energy 
and determination of Mr. Eakins, a 
Presbyterian minister whose work in 
collecting funds and gaining public 
interest has been invaluable. 

One child travelled sixty miles each 
way by ambulance from his home to 
attend the clinic; however, a branch 
clinic is being opened in Londonderry. 
A large house in Belfast has been pre- 
sented to the organisation, to become 
the first residential school for Spastics 
in Northern Ireland. 

So the position of Spastics in Ireland 
may leave much to be done and also 
desired. But progress is being made, 
and the blight of ignorance and apathy 
amongst the people is being destroyed. 


Denmark 
Four New Clubs 


The Danish Society helping Spastics 
—-Foreningen for Spastisk Lammede 
Born—have recently bought a house 
in Copenhagen as their headquarters. 

This year there is to be another 
lottery from which Spastic children 
will benefit. The tickets were sold in 
June and July, and the demand was so 
popular that it was necessary to double 
the number of tickets. Possibly the 
prizes—cars, television sets, and motor- 
bicycles—were a great attraction. 


Weekly Meeting 


Mr. Sylvest, the editor of the Danish 
Society’s journal, with his wife, started 
the first club for young Spastics a few 
months ago. This proved so successful 
that already three more are operating. 
The first club has about a dozen mem- 
bers and meets once a week. When it 
began the programme was mainly 
concerned with entertainment. but now 
there are lively discussions on mutual 
problems. This type of activity will be 
continued. 

The plans for a home for adult 
Spastics mentioned in the last inter- 
national supplement are going ahead. 
The home will be built on the outskirts 
of a small town in Jutland. 
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New Zealand 


Knitwear Factory Opens For Handicapped 


A knitwear factory with a difference 
has recently been opened in Auckland, 
in New Zealand. Organised by the 
Crippled Children’s Society, it is pro- 
viding work for 11 handicapped people, 
among whom are Spastics. 

The factory is attached to the 
Society’s training centre where machi- 
nists have been fully trained. In the 
new factory, sweaters, socks, and simi- 
lar garments are being knitted, after 
being cut and designed by the Super- 
visor. 


Competitive Prices 


The costing of the products is 
necessarily different owing to the fact 
that the tempo is slower, and some of 
the machines are hand-operated. The 
garments are priced competitively with 
others on the market. The price of 
material is deducted from the selling 


for Spastics 


Another activity being followed by 
the Society is enabling the children to 
holiday at a summer camp. 

The second Nordic conference on 
Cerebral Palsy is to be held in Oslo on 
the 24th and 25th of August. Medical 
and social problems of Cerebral Palsy 
will be discussed. Under the second 
heading come talks on social legisla- 
tion, teaching, and _ choice of 
occupation and social contacts. Dele- 
gates will have the opportunity of 
Visiting a C.P. centre. 


Holland 


From Holland comes the news that 
a school for handicapped children will 
be opened in Rotterdam. About 80 per 
cent of the children who will attend 
are Spastics. It is hoped that this will 
open at the beginning of October. 

Progress has been made towards 
establishing a school at The Hague, 
and the school in Amsterdam will be 
enlarged this year so that more chil- 
dren can attend. In East Holland 
plans are also under way for a school 
for handicapped children. 


price, and the remainder allotted for 
labour. 

The machinists are paid by the hour 
and can earn about £4 per week. Their 
maximum working hours per year total 
1,320, as compared with the 1,500 
hours of a normal working year. 


Taxi Transport 


The Society’s Secretary, Mr. A.- J. 
Cook, said: “If our people had the 
same privilege as the blind, as far as 
deductions from disability pensions are 
concerned, they would be better off.” 

A taxi provided by the Society, #: 
an annual cost of £3,500, solves the 
problem of transporting the workers 
to and from the factory. 

Some of the handicapped people live 
in the Society’s hostel, and a further 
10 will be accommodated in a new 
hostel recently donated to the Society. 

Plans are going ahead to move the 
factory, together with the Society’s 
other departments, to a new, multi- 
storey building in the centre of Auck- 
land, in about three years’ time. The 
building, financed by a private trust. 
may eventually become a _ national 
centre for the care of handicapped 
children. 


N.Z. Magazine's 
Spastic Editor on 
‘“ Fundamental 


Truths ’”’ 


In New Zealand, the monthly maga- 
zine, ‘New Zealand Spastic’ has pub- 
lished its final issue. The editor, who 
is himself a Spastic, writes of the less 
tangible problems this disability in- 
volves. This little magazine did much 
to help the beginning and the continu- 
ing work being done for Spastics. Now 
it is felt that so much more is being 
done, and that the needs that existed 
when the magazine was first published 
7 years ago, have been largely satisfied. 

The editor, however, goes on to say: 
“Let us not deceive ourselves into 
thinking, however, that because our 
picture is so bright there is no longer 
a need to fight and to think. The things 
to fight for, and to think about, are still 
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plentiful, but they are less tangible 
and not so dramatic as are schools and 
treatment centres. Those things which 
have always needed to be done, and 
which will need to be carried out in 
the years to come, are far more import- 
ant than special education and therapy. 
And the duty rests where it always has 
-— with the parents and the Spastic 
himself. 


Over-Protection 


“Tt is unfortunate that there are so 
many parents who still over-protect 
their handicapped child, who are so 
overwhelmed by physical abnormality 
that they cannot see the normal child, 
who will not give independence be- 
cause of fear, who feel more hurt and 
anger at the stares and questions of 
strangers than is good for them or their 
child, who try to compensate the child 
for his disability by spoiling him. 

“Tt is unfortunate that there are still 
many adult Spastics who will not face 
life in an adult manner, who will not 
work when they are able, who will not 
be courteous and considerable to 
others. 


Basic Difficulties 


“My greatest wish, and I feel I must 
express it is my last ‘editorial’, is that 
these basic difficulties should be over- 
come. I am sure they can be. 

“T feel, also, that as this is my final 
say, it should be something of interest 
to my young fellow Spastics. To say 
anything of significance will involve be- 
. ing personal, which is a thing I dislike, 
but perhaps this occasion is a justifi- 
cation. 

“Perhaps the greatest difficulty we 
Spastics have is that we are sometimes 
so hard to get on with. This is often 
not so much our fault as the result of 
what our parents have done to us dur- 
ing our childhood. I believe that one 
of the reasons why we are hard to get 
on with is that we don’t understand the 
able-bodied person. Why we don’t 
understand him is possibly because we 
are too occupied with the thought that 
he should be made to understand and 
accept us. 


Why They Fail 

“That is not right, and it is one of 
the reasons why so many Spastics fail 
in employment. It is not a good thing 
when a moderately handicapped Spas- 
tic has to go to a special occupational 
centre because he cannot find employ- 
ment elsewhere. This is a defeat both 
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for himself and for those who provide 
the sheltered employment. 


Total Victory Rare 


“There are a few Spastics who, like 
myself, have a job, a home and a wife 
and children, but don’t be misled into 
thinking that the attainment of these 
things signifies success. Victory over a 
physical handicap means more than 
reaching the material status of a worker 
and a family man. Real victory is rare, 
and of the large number of Spastics I 


have met and known I can call to mind 


but one or two who have been truly 
victorious. Oddly enough, they do not 
go out and earn a living. 

“If you can see a man, severely 
handicapped, whose speech is almost 
unintelligible, but who, in spite of all, 


Rhodesia 


makes a stimulating companion and a 
good friend, and if, with all this, you 
observe him undemanding of those 
about him and quietly, but efficiently, 
helping himself, then you are seeing a 
man whose personality is enormous, 
and who rises far above the ordinary. 


This is the Way 


“T think that people like this lead the 
way and show us what is to be done 
to overcome handicap. Especially do 
they show us the fundamental truth 
about our relationships with other 
people. We realise that we are liked 
or disliked, needed or rejected, loved 
or unloved, not because of our outward 
appearance, but because of what we are 
ourselves.” 


Clinic in Salisbury 


Since the beginning of December 
last year a clinic for Spastic children 
has been operating in Salisbury, in 
Rhodesia. It is organised by the Salis- 
bury Cerebral Palsy Association. A 
nursery school has also operated since 
the end of January, this year. 

It was in November of 1955 that a 
group of leading doctors and surgeons, 
therapists and voluntary workers, 
started a small clinic at the Red Cross 
headquarters. Advice, diagnosis, 
physiotherapy, and speech therapy 
were given but it was soon obvious 
that bigger premises were needed. 


Hope for Permanent Centre 


The present clinic: has its premises 
in what was the War Emergency 
Hospital, and is being leased from the 
City Council on a temporary basis. It 


‘is hoped that a permanent home for 


the clinic can be found. 

Consultation, treatment, and training 
are free of charge, and the organising 
secretary says that the equipping and 
running of the clinic during its first 
year have been made possible by the 
spontaneous generosity of the Salis- 
bury people. She said that there would 
have to be a public appeal soon, for 
estimated expenses for the coming 
year were £100 a month. The centre 
still had no electricity, for the £100 
needed’ for re-wiring was lacking. 

Twelve children attend this school 
and about 20 come for remedial treat- 
ment. The clinic is open each week day 
from 8 a.m. to 11.30 a.m.. and the 
physiotherapist, speech therapist, and 
occupational therapist attend on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays. These 
three specialists each give the children 
individual treatment. 


News from Australia 


Joan Steele who, with her family, 
was our cover girl for the April issue, 
sends news of the Spastic Club in 
Bendigo, her new home town in Aust- 
ralia. Bendigo is about 97 miles from 
Melbourne and has about the same 
population as Tunbridge Wells. 


She says, “We visited the local Spas- 
tic club’s meeting the other night, 
hearing how funds were collected, and 
spent. A centre was opened for the 


children last year so is still in its in- 
fancy.” Joan says that apparently the 
problem is to persuade parents with 
Spastic children to bring them out of 
hiding, and help them live a normal 
life. 

The head of the committee, she says, 
did all he could to help the Steele 
family when he knew that Joan’s hus- 
band was job-hunting. The other mem- 
bers helped also when asked to find 
accommodation. 
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Adult Spastics Helped 
In Huddersfield 


In Huddersfield we have found that 
helping the adult Spastic is our most 
difficult task. At first. we had very 
little idea of what we should do. We 
knew of a number of men and women 
occupying beds for the chronic sick in 
a local hospital. We knew of a few 
desperately handicapped people who 
were bedfast at home. 


by P. V. Watkins 


There were others, not so _ badly 
handicapped, but with little chance of 
ever earning their living, and with very 
little to do at home. One or two work- 
ing, making no headway, and holding 
their jobs only because of the charity 
of the employer. Then there were 
many, and still are many, whom we do 
not know. 


110 on Register 


We have 110 names on our register, 
and 65 of them are of school age. There 
must be many more than 45 adult 
Spastics in our area. Every now and 
then, we find another person, and in 
doing so we usually find a new 
problem. 

Our first real help for adults more 
or less evolved from our Cerebral 
Palsy unit, which was originally set up 
chiefly for the benefit of children. 
When it started there were two “teen- 
agers” on its books and they are still 
there, although they have both passed 
into their twenties They were joined, 
in due course, by older children at the 
unit passing the school leaving age. 

Then young people started to come 
to us after leaving special schools, un- 
fortunately not sufficiently equipped to 
hold a job. At the same time, the 
improvement in the number of special 
school places reduced the number of 
children needing our help, until today 
we have reached the point where 
nearly all the young people at the unit 
are over school age. 


Established in 1954 


The unit was established, early in 
1954, with remarkably little difficulty. 
The proposal was set out in detail in 
a memorandum which was sent to the 
appropriate departments of the two 
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local authorities concerned, and to 
doctors and teachers in the area. 

We wanted to provide physio- 
therapy, speech therapy, handicrafts 
instruction, and school lessons for 
those who, at that time, did not have 
such benefits. A round-table  con- 


ference was held, and the official bless- 
ing was given, together with practical 


Sandra trying out the knitting 
machine. 


assistance in the form of teaching staff, 
and where needed, ambulance. trans- 
port. 

The Huddersfield Society then 
sought a home for the unit and found 


it in a former church hall, which now 
serves as a Girl Guide headquarters, 
and was used only in the evenings and 
week-ends. The premises include a 
kitchen and office at one end, followed 
by the main hall, with two dressing 
rooms and toilets at the other. The 
dressing rooms are used for therapy, 
and the main hall houses the handi- 
crafts and school classes. 


The school classes have continued 
despite the virtual absence of children, 
but the local authorities now regard it 
as “adult education”. Since nobody is 
working for examinations, the teacher 
can afford to take a rather wider view 
of education than is always possible in 
the schools. Thus, simple arithmetic, 
and even writing lessons, are inter- 
spersed with subjects such as Greek 
history and geography lessons. 


Sell Like Hot Cakes 


The handicrafts section. also. has a 
wide variety. After a spell of cane- 
work, they had a prolonged run on 
felt-work and here, aided by the beauti- 
ful designs produced by the instructor. 
they have excelled. Their chief pro- 
ducts are soft animals and dolls. which 
look exquisite and sell like hot cakes. 
Other activities include seagrass stool 
seats, leather work, embroidery, knitt- 
ing on a knitting machine, rug-making, 
and some weaving. 

The foregoing will give some idea of 
the activities of the unit. To what 
extent has it been successful, and to 
what extent does it fall short of the 
mark? 

Most of the people who attend 


Some of Huddersfield’s young adult Spastics in class with their teacher, 
Mrs. W. Leach, B.A. 
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would otherwise be home-bound, and 
the unit provides interest and com- 
panionship. Visits are eagerly antici- 
pated, and holidays are unpopular. 
Although, with adults, therapy yields 
less results, there is some improvement, 
and further deterioration is prevented, 
In terms of happy minds, success is 
outstanding. 

We have also had the gratification of 
official recognition. Last year the local 
authorities, who had always provided 
the schoolteacher, took our handicrafts 
instructor onto their own payroll, and 
also made us a small cash grant. The 
Huddersfield Royal Infirmary send us 
many of their patients—this is praise 
indeed. 

As yet, the unit operates only three 
half-days a week, and the difficulties of 
increasing this are many, finance, addi- 
tional staff, provision of meals. The 
major defects in our present arrange- 
ment are that, as the hall is used by 
other organisations, all equipment 
must be put away, and there is little 
storage space. We should like a tele- 
vision, a radiogram, a projector, a 
permanently set-up reading room, and 
other amenities, but it just cannot be 
done under present conditions. 


Workshop Needed 


Perhaps our most serious shortcom- 
ing is that some of our older people 
need a real workshop where, after 
suitable training, they could do some- 
thing towards earning their living. Of 
the adults attending at the present 
time, not more than half would be able 


Michael making a seagrass seat 
for a stool. 
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to take advantage of a workshop, and 
to set one up for so few people would 
be an extremely expensive project. 
Therefore, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the only answer is to try 
to establish a workshop catering for 


The physiotherapist, Mr. S. 
Bedford, M.C., S.P., with 
Colin. 


others, besides Spastics, in need of 
sheltered employment. Talks have 
commenced with other societies, and 
we hope that we shall be successful. 

Goods are marketed at an exhibition 
arranged at some central place in the 
town. The proceeds are about £100, 
which pays the rent. 

The bed-fast and hospital cases are 
still our most difficult problem, but at 
last we have started to make headway. 
We have worked hard to get young 
people away on training courses—per- 
suading them and their parents, talking 


to the Ministry of Labour, and paying 


at 41 
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on the voluntary organisation, and Mr. 
Kerrod, a professional welfare officer, 
was persuaded to take on our welfare 
work. 

He gave up his evening employment 
as a Youth Club Leader with the 
Huddersfield Corporation in order to 
do this. Mr. Kerrod now comes to 
meetings with as many as 24 reports 
to make, and with his experience and 
specialist knowledge, is cracking pro- 
blems we thought insoluble. 

He is making great efforts to get 
people away to suitable training estab- 
lishments, to get the bed-fast out of 
bed, to give new hope to parents who 
ceased to hope long ago. Furthermore, 
he is beginning to produce results. In 
this connection we gratefully acknow- 
ledge the help that we have received 
from the N.S.S. and particularly from 
Mr. R. J. F. Whyte, the North 
Regional Officer. 


Our Solution 


To sum up, our solution for the 
particular needs of the Huddersfield 
area, insofar as adult Spastics are con- 
cerned, is as follows: 


1, A specialised welfare service io 
supplement the local authorities’ 
services. 


2. Facilities for companionship 
and relaxation away from home. 


Sheltered workshop. 


4. Provision of instruction in 
handicrafts. 


5. Provision of therapy services 
which, in general, would not 
otherwise be available. 


6. Provision of educational facili- 
ties. 


We have had complete success in 
providing 1, 5, and 6. There is still 
room for improvement in the housing 
of 2 and 4. We have yet to achieve 


a 


COMMITTEE 


REGIONALISATION 4 


Much has been written in these 
Comments about regionalisation, and 
much has been said about it at some 
of the Society’s meetings. Regionalis- 
ation can be seen either as an extension 
of the principle of centralisation, or, as 
a very positive attempt at decentralisa- 
tion. 

It can so easily be either that the 
objective must be clearly stated at the 
beginning of the operation, and con- 
stantly re-stated. The danger lies in the 
fact that it would be quite easy to 
change direction at many points of the 
journey. 

Some people see regionalisation as 
an opening of a branch office—as an 
insidious infiltration into one’s territory 
—as a deliberate attempt to deprive a 
Group of some of its‘autonomy, and 
substitute for it the cold metallic hand 
of bureaucracy. All that is required is 
the appointment of a _ Regional 
Officer with his own organisation. 

Contact with Groups is easy, and the 
background of tradition and experience 
and the authority, given by fairly sub- 
stantial resources, could soon lead to 
the slow transfer of authority from the 
Group to the centre. 


EFFICIENCY 


It would be possible to prove that 
this way lies greater efficiency; in the 
collection of facts about Spastics; in 


organising Appeals, and in setting up 
centres. But efficiency in human attfairs 
is not to be measured in the same way 
as it is in the production of cars. 

Nor is efficiency in these terms the 
only thing that matters. Human beings 
matter very much. And the human 
factor is one that can only vaguely be 
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guessed at because it is made up of so 
many human virtues and vices. 

One important characteristic of man 
is a natural dislike of being told what 
to do. To be given instructions at work 
is one thing; to be given instructions, 
however gently expressed as advice, as 
to how to do good works is another and 
completely different thing. 

If regionalisation had been planned 
on those lines, merely by the setting up 
of just another office, then the result 
would have been most unsatisfying. It 
would have fallen far short of the 
highest ideal simply because it would 
have failed to reckon, adequately, with 
human beings. 

Fortunately the N.S.S. has always 
appreciated the value of committee 
control, and the collective wisdom of 
committees. This it does, even when 


those committees are made up of men 
and women who would be the last to 
lay any claim to unusual wisdom. 

principles 


These have worked 
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COMMENTS 


extremely well, and the staggering 
growth and success of the Society 1s 
surely vivid proof of them. It would, 
indeed, be logical to conclude from 
this success that if, and when, the 
Society departs from these fundamental 
principles, and substitutes expediency 
for them, then it will surely become 
“Just another charity”. 

It will become passive rather than 
active; it will continue to make some 
progress, largely due to its present 
momentum, rather than to the genera- 
tion of its power, from within, its own 
active membership. It was this belief in 
committees that led the Executive 
Committee of the Society to insist that 
regionalisation should be directed by 
and through Group representatives. 

They would be the cushions protect- 
ing the Groups from too muca 
“advice”. They would be the means by 
which regionalisation would, in truth, 
be decentralisation and not its very 
opposite. 

Regional committees were set up in 
the north and south east, and both have 
insisted on enlarging themselves into 
councils, on which every affiliated 
Group in the region has representation. - 
It is true, that they are now to contract 
again by the formation of small com- 
mittees, which will be, potentially, 
more effective than the larger councils 
could have been. 

The South East Regional Council has 
now produced an overall plan for its 
future work, which will not be com- 
pleted inside the proverbial five years. 
No doubt the North Regional Council 
will embark on a similar scheme. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


A feature of the programme, that is 
worth recording, is that the Council has 
made itself directly, and very actively. 
responsible for part of the actual work 
to be done. 

The Regional Officer will of course, 
play his critically-important part in the 
region’s affairs, but the Council will 
always be there to reveal its strength 
at the right time, by accepting human 
weaknesses at their true valuation. 

This is the kind of organisation that 
will create happiness as well as 
efficiency. Indeed, the Society’s whole 
future might depend on the happiness 
with which regionalisation develops. 
But regionalisation will not work un- 
less all the Groups, and -all their 
members, realise that they will be to 
blame if it fails. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Spastic Social Worker Raymond Burgess 
Supervises Fifty Families 


Twenty - nine-year old Raymond 
Burgess, who grew up when facilities 
for Spastics were few, now successfully 
fulfils the arduous rdéle of a social- 
worker in Birmingham. His job in- 
volves the intensive visiting, super- 
vision and after-care of about fifty 
families. 

Born 29 years ago at Tunbridge 
Wells, he was a delicate baby. Suspec- 
ted of rickets because of unsteady 
legs, he did not walk until much later 
than the normal child. At two, he 
spent several months at Purford 
Orthopaedic Children’s Hospital under- 
going treatment, and wore leg irons 
for some time. Walking exhausted him 
so much that his mother pushed him 
around in a wheelchair when she went 
visiting or shopping. This method of 
transport was used until he was nearly 
Six. 


He was “ Different ” 

It was when Raymond started school 
at 64 that he realised how “different” 
he was from other boys. No rough- 
and-tumble in the playground for him. 
The protective attitude of well-meaning 
teachers prevented him from joining 
the games of his school-fellows. He 
was self-conscious, too, when walking 
with his parents, for people stared at 
his awkward gait. 

Annual visits to specialists in 
London between the ages of 4 and 10 
brought little hope of treatment. His 
pitching toes, dragging left foot, stiff 
left arm, and a permanently clenched 
fist, brought forth the opinion “You’ll 
grow out of it”’—so little was known 
of Cerebral Palsy in the 1930s. An 
occasional massage and_ exercises, 
given by a district nurse, was the only 
treatment he ever received. However, 
his parents were determined that he 
should walk, and he was compelled to 
walk the daily 14 miles to and from 
school. 

In Spring 1938, the Burgess family 
moved to Rusthall, where Raymond 
attended the boys’ school. He found 
little enjoyment in walking, never took 
part in school games. Apart from a 
little cricket, and a few visits to the 
school baths, he became an onlooker, 
and has since regretted his lack of 
drive. As do many other Spastics, Ray- 
mond found some of these boys had 
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little understanding of his difficulties. 
He was mocked, chased and occasion- 
ally thrown into gorse bushes. Some, 
however, showed more sympathy and 
under their protection he climbed 
trees, stalked rabbits and joined in 
their adventures. 

It was in the classroom that Ray- 
mond felt he was on equal terms with 


Raymond says: “My life has been 
rich and very full” 


the rest. In 1941, he won a commercial 
scholarship to Tunbridge Wells Tech- 
nical Institute. Here, he proved, Ray- 
mond says, no more than an average 
student for his handicap impeded his 
shorthand and typing. However, his 
interests broadened and he felt that his 
education had really begun. 

In July 1943, he became a clerk in 
a firm at Tunbridge Wells, and stayed 
there until he was 20. During this 
period he was a Youth Club member, a 
junior member of a political organis- 
ation, and a Treasurer of the local 
League of Youth. 

After four years with this firm Ray- 
mond felt the work too limited. He 
wanted to find scope for his passion for 
social improvement and political or 
economic work. He obtained an adult 
scholarship to Ruskin College, where 
he studied economics and politics. He 
left there in 1949, having gained an 
Oxford University Diploma in those 
subjects. 


It was not easy to get the sort of 
job he wanted, so Raymond filled in 
with more clerical work about a year 
and in September 1950, joined the 
Liverpool unit of the Family Service 
Units as a trainee caseworker. This 
contact with the rawest slums of the 
industrial north shocked him, but he 
soon found many people more 
seriously handicapped than he had 
ever been. The work was hard but he 
loved it; he could now do something 
for others. 


Degree in Sociology 

During the three years at Liverpool, 
Raymond studied social science at 
Liverpool University, and from there 
obtained entrance to the London 
School of Economics to study for his 
degree. He graduated in July 1956 with 
B.Sc. Degree in Sociology, and on 
August Ist, 1956 was appointed to 
Birmingham Public Health Depart- 
ment for social and community care 
among “problem families”’. 

At the end of March in 1957 Ray- 
mond married a fellow social-worker 
with whom he had worked in Liver- 
pool. They both do social work in 
Birmingham and live in a four-roomed 
flat which gives Raymond plenty of 
decorating and gardening to do. 

He says that the greatest asset in 
releasing him from the strict limitations 
of walking, and in developing his 
personality and social education, has 
been learning to ride a bicycle. He did 
so at 13. For the past ten years he has 
cycled in England and abroad, and is a 
member of the Youth Hostels Associ- 
ation. 


“Too Many Irons” 

Raymond says his greatest handicap 
has been social awkwardness. He is 
still self-conscious about small things; 
carrying a cup of tea across a restau- 
rant without spilling it is practically 
impossible for him. 

But this trifling matter loses itself in 
the diversity of his every-day activ- 
ities, and as Raymond Burgess says, 
“T am supported by a wife who under- 
stands these difficulties perfectly. “In 
looking back over my _ twenty-nine 
years, I find that they have been rich 
and full. -I have always found plenty 
of interesting things to do, so much so 
that I have often been accused of 
having ‘too many irons in the fire.’ I 
cannot now wish for a more active life 
than the one I lead.” 
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THE WORK OF IRTON HALL 


A problem which has been exercis- 
ing the minds of many people for some 
years has been: How far is it possible 
to educate Cerebral Palsied children 
who are considered to be educationally 
subnormal? 


This problem is being tackled at 
Irton Hall School where experimenial 
procedures are being carried out. In 
the one term that the school has been 
opened progress has been so evident 
that it may be worthwhile setting down 
here some of the factors which have 
brought this about. 


The atmosphere of a building, its 
colour and layout, its setting and sur- 
roundings, count for much. The general 
attitude of the staff, their quiet confi- 
dence and pleasant manner count for 
even more. 


THE FIRST MOMENT 


The long months of planning and 
preparation from May to December, 
1956, enabled the school to start 
smoothly from the very first moment 
the children arrived in January, 1957. 
None of us there at the time will forget 
that first moment. Although everyone 
was eager to welcome the first two 
arrivals (and one had even. suggested 
a band!) there was no overwhelming 
reception. 


The two boys, wreathed in smiles, 
were as eager as we were. They were 
coming to school for the first time in 
their lives, though they were ten years 
old. Neatly dressed in their grey uni- 
form, they might have been any boys 
at any smart Prep. school. 


They and their parents were greeted 
at the door by Matron and their house 
mother, who showed the children to 
their bedrooms to wash and unpack. A 
little later they met the Principal 
informally. 


ALTERATIONS 


An equipped workshop has been 
prepared for the quick alteration or 
adaptation of chairs and tables to suit 
special needs. Within a few days all 
this had been done. During the second 
week the next twelve were likewise re- 
ceived. Very little had been omitted for 
the comfort and convenience of the 
children. ; 

Handrails, gradients, non-slip floors, 
toileting-chairs, standing frames, walk- 
ing aids, and a host of pieces of appar- 
atus and equipment both home-made 
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and bought, improvised or made to 
specification, were all available. 


There was an adequate staff to at- 
tend to all their requirements. The staff 
had been well-primed as to their duties 
and their attitudes; hence a calm but 
efficient, non-sentimental yet kind, 
atmosphere enveloped the children 
from the first, making them feel 
accepted and secure. 


INCENTIVE FOUND 


Within a short time the completely 
immobile found incentive to move, the 
speechless felt a desire to communi- 
cate; indeed, every category of handi- 
cap, from the near-blind. deaf and 


by A. Lubran 
F RES Ace RoSeT. 
Principal of Irton Hall 


epileptic to the helpless athetoid whose 
every limb was strapped in his chair 
for support, felt inspired towards self- 
effort, self-expression. and showed a 
consuming hunger to learn. 


In spite of the fact that the I.Q.s of 
some, who were “on trial” were re- 
puted to be below 50, it was quite 
evident that not a single child could 
be regarded as ineducable: there was 
response and measurable advance in 
most phases of learning though most 
of these phases could not strictly be 
regarded as scholastic. 


This is not to belittle the value of 
I.Qs in their proper place: but their 
application to severely handicapped 
Spastics is of limited value. One can- 
not think of teaching these children 
along similar lines employed with Edu- 
cationally Sub-Normal children who 
are not Cerebral Palsied. The work 
must be completely re-orientated. We 
are trying to do different things. 

There are fundamental sensory ex- 
periences to bring to the child with 
which he must be made familiar before 
any formal education can have much 
meaning for him. (And account must 
be taken for malfunction of the senses 
as well as of muscular dys-function and 
emotional disturbances arising from 
this). 

The word Education needs to be re- 
defined. If emphasis is to be laid on 


‘Irton Hall. 


the 3 Rs, even with the proviso that 
they be taken at a slower pace and at 
a lower level than is usual with normal 
children, then any project of this 
nature is doomed to failure. But if 
Education means awakening the child’s 
spirit, making him more aware of life 
around him, fostering his aptitudes, ex- 
tending his abilities, no matter how 
small they are to start with, and 
developing attitudes acceptable to him- 
self and his fellows, then these children 
can be educated. 


MANY FACTORS 


Some may aspire to a little scholas- 
tic attaintment; but if such attainment 
does not lie within the child’s aptitude, 
because of brain damage, or within his 
ability, because of severe physical 
handicap, this in itself is not the cri- 
terion for writing him off as ineduc- 
able. And furthermore, if the I.Q. is 
demonstrably above 50 a child is not 
necessarily thereby rendered capable of 
responding to Education: there are 
other factors to be taken into consi- 
deration which affect learning proces- 
ses—(1) general health, (2) severity of 
neuro-muscular inco-ordination, (3) 
emotional security. 


DIFFERENT LEVELS 


With Cerebral Palsied children in 
particular, where there may be a pre- 
dominance or mixture of spasticity, 
athetosis and ataxia, and where the de- 
gree of involvement might be one limb 
or the whole body, there are different 
levels of educability: a child whose 
estimated I.Q. is 40 may be more 
educable than one whose estimated 
1.Q. is 60, since the former might be 
more adjusted and give better response 
to his environment. I.Q. alone, there- 
fore, is not a criterion of educability in 
these cases. 

At Irton Hall it has been observed 
that children whose life experiences 
have not been within those which 
Binet, Wechsler and Terman and Mer- 
rill have sought to evaluate, have 
responded to stimuli which give evi- 
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dence of thought, even though concen- 
tration may have been short-lived. 


THREE-FOLD ENTITY 


Experimental remedial techniques 
are being tried, and with some success, 
to bring out of the child dormant 
potentialities. Physical improvement, 
mental growth, and social education 
are all interactive. We recognise Intel- 
ligence as a three-fold entity—as the 
growing ability to see relationships, the 
developing personality, and the in- 
fluence of environment on both these 
factors. 

Contrary to the belief of many, by 
the definition just given, intelligence 
grows and develops, and can be re- 
tarded by injury to the sensory system 
through which awareness is possible, 
or activated by repair to injury, by 
response-inducing therapies, and by 
the richness of life-environment. 


HOLDING ATTENTION 


With regard to one of the reputed 
typical defects of many Spastics—that 
of poor concentration—remedying this 
depends on what the concentration in- 
volves. It has been possible to hold 
the attention of all ages of these child- 
ren by means of a film-strip story last- 

ing half an hour, and for a whole hour 
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with a conjuring show, whereas at a 
circus some have sat for two hours 
completely absorbed. But prolonging 
attention, where abstract thinking with 
visual imaging are required, is a matter 
being investigated. It might be of value 
to digress here for the purpose of 
illustration. 


SIMPLIFYING WORK 


Our experiments, so far, show that 
concentration can be prolonged by 
removing distractions from the im- 
mediate orbital field, and simplifying 
units of work—getting right down to 
isolated fundamental elements. 

These elements are worked on one 
at a time so that they are understood. 


Relationships are then more easily 
followed. Little achievements are then 
possible, and with success comes in- 
terest and concentration. It is getting 
down to these elements wherein tech- 
niques are to be developed. 


Much study is required of each indi- 
vidual’s thought processes, in order to 
bring about a dissociation rather than 
an association of ideas, and a re- 
arrangement of these ideas in the re- 
lationships required to bring abcat an 
understanding of the piece of know- 
ledge being taught. 


(This article will be continued 
next month). 


Extensions for Percy Hedley School 


£70,000 is to be spent on extensions 
to the Percy Hedley School and Clinic 
for Spastic children at Newcastle. In 
announcing this at its recent annual 
meeting, chairman Mr. Frank W. Wil- 
kins said that work would start on the 
buildings — mainly to house 40 
boarders — on October Ist this year. 

Mr. Wilkins said it was hoped that, 
on the completion of the work, an 
under-five nursery class would be star- 
ted, and in doing this the local 
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education authorities would be 
consulted. 

Mr. Wilkins reminded the meeting 
that it was no longer a school but a 
centre. “We have over 100 outpatients. 
We seem to be looked to for advice 
from many parts of Northern England,” 
he said. The Regional Hospital 
Board, he said, had given £1,500 to 
help in the running of the clinic, and 
the Parents’ Association had also 


donated £3,000. 
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NORTH REGION NOTES 


NORTH REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the North 
Regional Council was held in Leeds on 
29th June, when 20 out of the 35 
Groups in the North were represented. 
Mr. F. R. Marks, chairman of the 
Manchester and District Group, was 
elected Chairman of the Council for 
the ensuing year, and the Rev. C. H. 
Branch, vice-president of the Ponte- 
fract and District Spastic Association, 
was elected| to the combined office of 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


The next meeting will be held in 
Leeds on the 14th September, when it 
is hoped the attendance will be fully 
representative. I sincerely hope that 
Group representation on the Council 
will stimulate interest in the North, 
and that the meetings will provide the 
means for discussions, and an inter- 
change of knowledge and ideas, which 
may be of mutual benefit. 

I hope Groups will take the oppor- 
tunity afforded to bring to the Council 
items which might be of interest to 
other Groups, and _ also 
matters on which they might 
welcome the opinion of other 
members. In due _ course 
however, I shall be writing to 
Secretaries asking for items 
they wish to be placed on the 
Agenda. 


SUNDERLAND 


Until a few months ago 
Durham County was a barren 
area so far as N.S.S. Groups 
were concerned. A Group was 
formed at Darlington recently 
and I am now delighted to re- 
port the establishment of the 
Sunderland and District Spas- 
tics Society. It commenced its 
activities by holding a public 
meeting recently in the Town 
Hall, Sunderland, to let the 
public know something about 
its aims. 

The Group covers a wide 
area, in which it is known there 
are over 100 Spastics. A good 
deal of the preparatory work 
was done by the secretary, Miss 
C. Emmerson, who is described 
by the chairman, Mr. T. Hone, 
as ‘a shining example of what 
Svastics can do to help them- 
selves’. 
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Mr. C. P. Neat, Finance Officer of the 
Sunderland Area Hospital Manage- 
ment Committee, has consented to 
accept the office of Honorary Treas- 
urer. One of his duties will be to 
make out a receipt for a donation of 


from 


Roland Whyte 


North Regional 
Officer 


£55 given to the Society by the 
Murton Youth Choral and Drama 
Club which has been disbanded. 


URMSTON 


At the annual general meeting of 
Urmston and District Spastics Group 
encouraging reports were received 
from various Officials, and especially 
from Mr. Chapman, physiotherapist, 
who reported on the treatment given at 
the centre. The chairman of the 
entertainments sub-committee reported 
on his committee’s efforts during the 


past year, and Mr. K. Smith, chairman 
of the junior section of the Group said 
that this section was now well 
organised. ; 

Aiding the Group was the objective 
of many local organisations. Among 
these is the Metropolitan Vickers Inter- 
department Football League who held 
a charity match and evening concert 
which realised over £40. A dancing dis- 
play, a ladies football match, a dance, 
and a Coffee Morning at the centre, 
added more than £32 to the Group’s 
funds. 

The Anglican Bishop of Manchester, 
and the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Salford have both agreed to become 
patrons of the Group. Also, the 
Mayors of Stretford. Swinton and 
Pendlebury, and Eccles, as well as the 
chairman of the Urmston U.D.C. have 
agreed to become vice-presidents. 

Recent donations of £75 to Birten- 
shaw Hall School, and of £25 to 
Coombe Farm, have been made by the 
Group. 


GOOLE 


Goole and District Spastics Associa- 
tion. has bought a specially adapted 


Courtesy Staffordshire Weekly Sentinal 
The children at Horton Lodge, the Stoke-on-Trent Education Committee’s 
special school for delicate children, were given a great big present recently. It is 

a slide which was recently installed in the grounds. Mr. and Mrs. E. Chamber- 
lain, of Hotel Rudyard, raised funds for it in a series of concerts. They are 
also seen in the picture. 
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chair, and a tricycle, for the use of two 
local Spastic children who are deriving 
much benefit from them. 


Ronnie Whitehead, a young adult 
Spastic from this Group, was recently 
awarded the “Empire News” Oscar for 
the ‘Personality of the Week’ at a well- 
known holiday camp. 


With the co-operation of the local 
education authority, three adult Spas- 
tics have been attending classes in 
English at the Evening Institute. 
Noticeable progress has been made in 
both reading and writing. 


Mr. H. H. Acaster, who has been 
Honorary Secretary of the Association 
since its formation, has had to resign, 
although he will continue to have an 
interest in the work of the Association. 
Members are very appreciative of the 
great amount of work he has done for 
local Spastics. 


PONTEFRACT 


The Pontefract and District Spastics 
Association have donated £200 to 
Daresbury Hall, £100 to Hawksworth 
Hall and £100 to Sheffield Group’s 
Short Stay Home. 


HAWKSWORTH HALL 


Over 1,000 people attended the 
Garden Party held at Hawksworth 
Hall recently. It was opened by Mr. W. 
J. Taylor, M.P., for North Bradford, 
who was introduced by Mr. J. Hicks. 
chairman of the Hawksworth Hall 
Management Committee. 


There were numerous stalls and 
sideshows manned by many friends and 
representatives from Rotary, Round 
Table, Lions Clubs, Women’s Institutes 
and many others. A team of Scottish 
dancers gave two performances on the 
lawns, and this was one of the high- 
lights of the afternoon’s entertainment. 


The event was organised by Mrs. 
W. H. Greenwood, a member of the 
Management Committee, and approxi- 
mately £750 was raised. 


CUMBERLAND 
WESTMORLAND 
& FURNESS 


Over £56 was raised by Maryport 
Branch at its first public outdoor effort 
—a Mile of Pennies, and from a house- 
to-house collection and flag day at 
Windermere £192 was raised by the 
Lakes Branch. 
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SOUTH EAST REGION NOTES 


CENTRAL SURREY 


At the garden féte, Miss Maudic 
Edwards travelled all the way from 
South Wales to officiate as opener. The 
féte, held to help Central Surrey’s print- 
ing project, featured many side-shows. 


from 
Simon Langley 


South East Regional 
Officer 


A musical quartette from the South- 
East London Group entertained. 

Miss Jean Gadsby, a Spastic on the 
printing project’s staff, presented Miss 
Edwards with 
specially - headed 


notepaper. Alto- 
gether £93 was 
Tease sess a ned 


the chairman, Mr. 
Adye, tells me that 
it is hoped that this 
will help the Group 
to extend its pro- 
ject. 

The féte was 
held at the home 
of Mrs. Wells, in 
whose back garden 
the printing works 
are housed. 


HASTINGS 
AND 

ST. 
LEONARDS 


It is with regret 


that I learnt that 
the popular hon. 
secretary of _ this 


Group, Mrs. J. M. 
Sanderson, is to re- 
sign. Mrs. Sander- 
son is leaving this 
area, but as luck 
would have it, she 
will still be residing 
in the S.E. region. 
In fact, it is a case 
of Hastings’ loss 
and Brighton and 
Hove’s gain. 


SOUTH LONDON 


When I visited this Group, early in 
July, many of the “dads” had hardly 
had time to unroll their trousers from 
their knees. This South London 
“family” had just returned from a 
greatly enjoyed day’s outing, at Felp- 
ham, near Bognor Regis. High 
praise was given to the efforts of Toc 
H members, both in London and at 
Felpham, for their magnificent help. 

I talked to the members of the 
Group for a few minutes, and after- 
wards endeavoured to answer their 
questions. The Fellowship organised 
within this Group is a great joy to me. 
Infected with their enthusiasm, I 
promised to try and find one or two 
carpenter’s benches, and as many tools 
as possible. Readers’ suggestions as to 
where these might be obtained cheaply 
would be greatly appreciated. 


This happy little Spastic is Tony Wood of Swans- 

combe. He has just been presented with a beagle 

puppy by Mr. Henry Clare of Bob Martins Limited. 

Tony’s father wrote what was judged to be the most 

deserving letter to the A.T.V. programme “Slater’s 

Bazaar”. The letter gave reasons why his Spastic son, 
Tony, should be the puppy’s owner. 


+ 
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NATIONAL SPASTICS SOCIETY CENTRES 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL CENTRES © 


THE THOMAS DELARUE 


SCHOOL 


Dene Park, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Telephone: Tonbridge 3859. 
Principal : 
H. B. Davies Esq., B.Sc. (Econ.) 
Chairman of the Board of Governors: 
Douglas Delarue Esq., J.P. 

Secondary Education for Spastics over 13 


years. 


Accommodation: 45. 


THE CRAIG-Y-PARC SCHOOL 


Pentyrch, Nr. Cardiff. 
Telephone: Pentyrch 397. 
Headmistress : 
Mrs. C. M. Kearslake. 
Chairman of- the Management 
Committee: 
Miss M. B. Jowett, M.B.E. 
Primary Education for Spastics between 5 
and 16 years. 
Accommodation: 35. 


THE WILFRED PICKLES SCHOOL 


Tixover Grange, Duddington, 
Nr. Stamford. 
Telephone: Duddington 212. 
Headmaster : 
R. A. Pedder, Esq. 
Chairman of the Management 
Committee: 
Eric Smith, Esq. 
Primary Education for Spastics between 5 


and 16 years. 
Accommodation: 46. 10 Day Pupils. 


IRTON HALL SCHOOL 


Holmrook, Cumberland. 
Telephone: Holmrook 42. 


Principal : 
A. Lubran, Esq., F.R.S.A., M.R.S.T. 


Chairman of the Management 
Committee : 
Dr. T. Dowell. 


Education for Spastics reputed to be below 
average intelligence. 
Accommodation: 45. 


HAWKSWORTH HALL 


Guiseley, Nr. Bradford, Yorks. 
Telephone: Menstone 114. 


Headmistress : 
Miss I. Spink, Dipl.Ed. 


Chairman of the Management 
Committee: 
J. Hicks, Esq. 
Assessment Centre for Spastics. 
Accommodation: 32. 


COOMBE FARM RESIDENTIAL 
CENTRE 


Oaks Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: Addiscombe 2310. 
Warden: 

F. W. Bowyer, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of the Management 


Committee: 
W. Noel-Jordan, Esq. 


Residential Centre for Spastics aged from 


16 to 25 years. 
Accommodation: 33. 


THE “SHERRARDS” TRAINING 
CENTRE 
Digswell Hill, Welwyn, Herts. 
Telephone: Welwyn 2125. 
Principal : 
E. L. Knight, Esq. 
Chairman of the Management 


Committee : 
The Hon. Mrs. David Bowes-Lyon. 


Vocational Training Centre for young 


adult Spastics. 
Accommodation : 235. 


PRESTED HALL 


Feering, Kelvedon, Essex. 
Telephone: Kelvedon 482. 


Warden: 
J. H. Watson, Esq. 
Chairman of the Management 
Committee : 
Miss Mary Ruck, R.R.C. 
Residential Centre for Spastics aged from 
25 to 40 years. 


Accommodation: 31. 


HOLIDAY HOME 


The East London Group’s Holiday 
Home — Write to:Miss M. Burden, 


Manageress, The Arundel Private 
Hotel, 23, The Leas, Westcliff-on- 
Sea. Telephone: Southend 476351. 


LOCAL CENTRES AND CLINICS 


In close co-operation with Local 
Authorities and/or Hospital Manage- 
ment Committees, the following 
Groups provide or assist special schools 
and/or treatment centres: 


Coventry Portsmouth 

Hull Reading 
Northampton Southend-on-Sea 
Pontefract Swindon 


Working independently, the following 
Groups have set up special schools 
with treatment centres: 


Birkenhead Newcastle 
Bolton Plymouth 


Operating entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions, the following Groups have 
treatment centres with or without 
nursery classes. Some of these Centres 
operate every day, others only part- 
time: 


Bollington and __ Liverpool 
Macclesfield Luton 
Bournemouth Norwich 
Bridgwater Sale 
Brighton South West Middlesex 
Croydon South West Surrey 
Epping Stockport 
Gillingham Swansea 
Grimsby Wycombe and 
Ipswich District 
Urmston York 


The following Groups have, what 
might be termed, special occupation 
centres and, in some cases, treatment 


is available together with speech 
therapy: 

Bristol Leicester 
Cheltenham Southampton 
Crewe 


What might be termed Welfare De- 
partments, mainly designed to assist 
older Spastics, are operated by the 
following: 


North Stafford Huddersfield 
(Stoke) Spastics Society 
Halifax Widnes 


